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Instrumental music rep- 
resents the latest addition 
to the curriculum of pub- 
lic school education. Class 
instruction in piano and in 
the instruments of the 
symphony orchestra is of- 
fered in many cities and 
towns. Almost every high 
school of fair size boasts 
an orchestra ; grammar 
schools in every increasing 
numbers present to their 
students an opportunity for 
the study of instrumental 
ensemble. Together with 
the creation of these orchestras, there 
arose th^ uemand for adequate music 
material. 

What Constitutes Adequate 

Music Material for School 

Orchestras ? 

The adequacy of music material for 
school orchestras depends upon the 
affirmative answer to these two ques- 
tions : First, "Has the music present- 
ed a reasonable amount of cultural and 
educational values?" Second, "Is due 
consideration given in this music to 
the technical prerequisites of good 
school orchestra material ?" 

The latter question is, perhaps, of 
primary importance in the grade school 
orchestra, therefore, it shall be first 
considered. The technical essentials 
of an adequate orchestra edition are : 

1. It should be edited by one who 
is familiar with school conditions. In 
this respect, most of our Eastern pub- 
lishers are erring. 

2. It should be of a grade of diffi- 
culty conforming to the ability of the 
players. 

3. The string parts, at least, must 
be minutely marked as to fingering 
and bowing. In grammar school mu- 
sic, the marking should be extended 



to the wood-wind and 
brass parts. 

4. Second violin, viola, 
and French horn parts 
must receive contrapuntel 
treatment, i. e., these parts 
must be delivered from the 
monotonous "Umpah" of 
lighter music and must be 
endowed with melodic in- 
terest. 

5. B flat clarinet should 
be employed in preference 
to A clarinets, as the latter 
are not always available. 
For the sake of consistency, 

the exclusive use of B flat trumpets is 
recommended. 

6. There should be a full conduct- 
or's score. The added expense of en- 
graving should- not deter the publish- 
er from adding this, for school work, 
indispensable part. 

7. Each composition should be pro- 
vided with guide letters or numbers, 
in order to facilitate its rehearsing. 
These should be placed at intervals 
more frequent than in professional 
editions, possibly at the beginning of 
a new period. 

8. The music should be so arranged 
that it may be efficiently performed 
by any number of instruments. The 
introduction of obligato violin parts 
and an extensive system of "cues'' will 
achieve this result. 

9. Wherever possible, the instru- 
mentation of the orchestra should con- 
form to that of the professional sym- 
phony orchestra. In many school or- 
chestras, substitute instruments are 
used. When E flat altos are to be 
added, instead of French horns, the 
parts for the former instrument must 
be considerably modified, as the two 
instruments have different compasses. 
Saxophones are sometimes seen in 
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the school orchestra. The only objec- 
tion which may be raised against this 
instrument is that it has been travel- 
ing in bad company. In the hands of 
a capable player with a good sense of 
tone quality, it is capable of artistic 
expression. Drum parts should be is- 
sued in addition to a tympani part. 
The writer is no great friend of the 
introduction of substitute instruments, 
but grants their usefulness. He wishes, 
however, to register an objection to 
trombone and viola parts in the G 
clef. The reading of the F and C 
slefs presents little difficulty and can 
be acquired in a few weeks. It seems 
an injustice to allow students to read 
viola and trombone parts in a form 
of notation which will be of use to 
them in later life and which they must 
unlearn as soon as they attempt play- 
ing from a professional copy. 

Upon the technical requirements of 
a school orchestra edition, our profes- 
sion is fairly well agreed. Are we 
equally unanimous on the matter of 
the cultural and educational necessities 
of good orchestra music? It is an 
unquestionable fact that many of our 
professed school orchestra editions 
contain a far too great percentage of 
inferior music. Does this fact reflect 
upon our aims as educators, does it 
indicate that we are content to waive 
esthetic values, so long as the music 
is easy enough for our students ? 

The school orchestra is a great fac- 
tor in spreading the appreciation of 
good music. Therefore, the music for 
our orchestras should comprehend 
compositions representing a great va- 
riety in scope, class and mood; it 
should comprise music ranging from 
the intellectual utterances of Bach, to 
the emotional expressions of Chopin 
and Johann Strauss; all forms should 
be included, from the symphony to 
the march and waltz. Such numbers 
only should be incorporated as are 
recognized as typical and representa- 
tive works of the composer and his 
school. 



Such varied selection of material 
is entirely feasible for the high school 
orchestra. Many admirable programs 
performed by high school orchestras 
in all parts of the country serve as 
proof of this contention. The D ma- 
jor, B flat major and Military Sym- 
phonies by Haydn, the E flat major, 
G minor and Jupiter Symphonies by 
Mozart and the First by Beethoven 
are within the technical limitation of 
a well trained high school orchestra. 
This is true also of many overtures 
and suites, a few of which are named 
at random : Mozart, The Impressario, 
The Elopement from the Seraglio, 
Don Giovanni, The Magic Flute; 
Beethoven, Coriolanus ; Schubert, Al- 
phonso and Estrella, Fierrabras ; Web- 
er, Peter Schmoll, Abu Hassan, Tu- 
randot; Rameau and Gretry, Ballet 
Suites; Bizet, L'Arlesienne ; Gounod, 
Ballet Suite from Faust; Grieg, Si- 
gurd Jorsalfar, and many others. 

Where Do We Find Such 
Adequate Material? 

Many numbers may be gleaned from 
the numerous editions which are 
avowedly for school orchestras. A 
few of these publications come close 
to the standard set in this article. 
Most every supervisor is acquainted 
with Gordon's School and Community 
Orchestra and Progressive Orchestra 
Collection, published by the Willis 
Company, Cincinnati. Within the last 
school year, two of the great American 
music publishing houses have given 
out what seems really worthy school 
orchestra music. 

These two editions, the School Or- 
chestra Series of G, Schirmer, Inc., 
New York, and Coerne's Philharmo- 
nic Orchestra Series, published by 
Oliver Ditson, Boston, complement 
each other admirably, the latter em- 
bracing easier and lighter numbers, 
also some fine examples of the appli- 
cation of modern harmony, while the 
former series adheres mainly to the 
music of the classic masters and is 
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intended for high school use. The 
Ditson publication has scored hea- 
vily with many members of our 
profession by issuing a complete con- 
ductor's score for each number. This 
fact should be noted appreciatively, 
since the engraving of conductor's 
scores is not a lucrative venture com- 
mercially. The feature of the Schir- 
mer edition is its usefulness for the 
small school orchestra with complete 
instrumentation. There are five, and 
in some cases six, different violin parts* 
hence these numbers may be played 
by violins only with surprisingly son- 
orous effect. There is also a cello 
obligato part. The usual wood-wind, 
brass and percussion parts are^ com- 
plemented by E flat Saxophone, two 
E flat Altos and parts for viola and 
trombone, both written in G clef. The 
Ditson series has a third violin, inter- 
changeable with viola, and two E flat 
Altos, instead of French horn. The 
writer recommends these publications. 
In technical arrangement, cultural val- 
ue and typographical excellence, they 
represent the best in the realm of 
school orchestra music. 

Other school publications, while 
technically more or less satisfactory, 
fail to give due consideration to the 
educational mission of the school or- 
chestra. There, commercial music of 
the lightest, and in so many cases of 
trivial character, abounds and there is 
a dearth of classics. The following 
instance may serve as a proof for this 
contention: In a school edition of 
some sixty numbers the only standard 
compositions are: Rubinstein, Melody 
in F ; Mendelssohn, Wedding March ; 
Schumann, Traumerei; one number 
by Mozart and a few operatic potpur- 
ris. The rest is music of the lightest 
and, alas, of trashy calibre. 

While auspicious progress has been 
made by the latest school editions, with 
the result of considerable gain in qual- 
ity, their quantity is still insufficient 
for the needs of the school orchestra, 
and so the director of such an organ- 



ization is forced to look to profession- 
al material for the satisfactory round- 
ing out of his program. If he be a 
technically trained expert, a small 
amount of research will bring the de- 
sired result; but if he is not an instru- 
mentalist — and many orchestra direct- 
ors are not — he is confronted with the 
perplexing situation of having to 
choose material, the difficulty of which 
he cannot accurately determine. 
(To be continued) 



ARE YOU A MEMBER? 
To Our Unknown Friends : 

Have you ever bought life insur- 
ance? No, I am not an agent, but 
the subject suggests something worth 
while thinking about. Among the 
Heinz-like varieties of insurance is 
a "non-participating" policy. Some- 
how, I never liked the sound of that! 
— Does it appeal to you — the idea of 
being associated with something with- 
out having any part in it? 

During the past fifteen years the 
Music Supervisors' National Confer- 
ence, as an organization or through 
its individual members, has in large 
measure developed all that we know 
today as Public School Music. You 
and I are indebted to others for what- 
ever we have of method and material 
and interest in every phase of music 
education — in fact, my position and 
salary, and yours would be non-ex- 
istent but for the co-operative efforts 
of the supervisors of the country. 
And, good reader, if you are one who, 
though believing in the aim and pur- 
pose of the Conference, has been 
silently affiliated only through read- 
ing the pages of the Journal will 
you not now frankly identify your- 
self by sending your name and $3.00 
to our Treasurer, W. H. Butterfield, 
276 Washington Avenue, Providence, 
R. I.? You will help 10,000,000 boys 
and girls in Dixie and acquire a real 
"participating" interest in th e Musical 
Mission of the Fifteenth Conference. 
F. A. Beach. 



